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Enriching the Curriculum 


the Hospitalized Child 


Romaine Mackie and Margaret Fitzgerald 


EACHERS 

wards, rooms alcoves pro- 
vided for instruction children, often 
feel that they little more than 
carry academic tutoring. 

All too often art, music, dramatics, 


working hospital 


and other creative activities are 
pushed entirely the child’s 
school day. Yet there are many 


values the creative and cultural as- 
pects the curriculum and many 
vays which these can become 
integral part the child’s entire 
learning program that every effort 
should made include them. 


ART—TO PRODUCE BEAUTY 


Consider for moment, ways 
which art can brought into hospital 
instruction. There will, course, 
problems, but most these problems 
are simply those management. Far- 
sighted planning will 
teacher take steps meet most 
them. 

What kinds art materials can 
used the wards? The answer is: 
Almost any the art materials com- 
monly enjoyed children, such 
crayons, water colors, finger and poster 
paint, clay, textiles, and even wood. 
the teacher cannot manage all 
this herself, she can often call 
upon volunteers student teachers 
help her. 


The problem getting the supplies 
the children one the first 
solved. Before into the 
ward the teacher can load cart 
with pencils, paints, 
scissors, and other 


coming 


school 
papers, crayons, 
materials from which each child can 
get the supplies needs. The teach- 
ers must plan with the nurse charge 
and get the cooperation attendants 
whose duties might interrupted 
the school activities. 


wagon 


Precaution must taken pro- 
tect clothing and bed linens. Oilcloth 
and other similar fabrics can cut 
into bibs and aprons which children 
can wear when using paints and other 
messy materials. Smocks should al- 
ways available for the children, 
and are especially valuable for those 
who are ambulatory. smocks are 
not available, there are other 
protect clothing and bedding. Men’s 
old shirts can remodeled easily 
into substitutes for smocks shorten- 
They are most prac- 
tical when worn backwards. 
teers could well take the responsi- 
for collecting keeping 
smocks, aprons, other garments 
readiness. When children use paints, 
the bed linen should protected 
with large pieces oilcloth other 
fabric, the use plenty old 
newspapers. 


ways 


ing the sleeves. 


specialist for Schools for the Physically Handicapped, 


Office Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
Principal Teacher Charge Education Patients, 


New York. 


FITZGERALD 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 


Adapted from SCHOOL THE HOSPITAL, Office Education, Federal Security 


Agency Bulletin 1949, No. 3—ED. 
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one hospital, art played very 
important part unit the 
Americas which culminated Pan- 
American Fair which parents, hos- 
pital employees, and other visitors 
were invited. This enterprise, which 
was chosen after careful consideration 
the part the children and teach- 
er, afforded excellent opportunity 
for learning about countries, people, 
governments, international 
ships, transportation, 
and gave opportunity for expres- 
sion dramatics, music, and art. 
soon the unit was decided upon, the 
children and teachers began de- 
vise ways including everybody 


the project. This called for much 
planning and some the children 
took responsibility for keeping the 


bed patients informed about the group 
activities. 

Let see for moment 
kind art activities they engaged 
order produce the Pan-American 
Fair, with its booths, exhibits, and 
visitors. Posters, models, collections, 
and one mural were produced. Posters 
showed population and products. Two 
older boys who were studying Brazil 
and Argentina contributed factual in- 
formation the population and prod- 
ucts those countries. Various mem- 
bers the group helped decorate 
the posters that they were beautiful 
informative. One child 
made simple little black 
marks around the edge the poster 
his part rather elaborate floral 
The blending these black 
marks with the colorful and more 
creative designs added the attrac- 
tiveness the poster, well 
the pleasure the children. 

The boys and girls liked work 
the murals. large piece brown 
wrapping paper was secured and each 


what 


well 
row 


border. 


child made individual drawing 
painting which was cut out and 
plied the brown paper. One mural 
depicted scenes South American 
countries. eventually included the 
mountains South America, the 
bor Rio Janeiro, the 
Venezuela, and many other scene; 
based upon the careful reading and 
research the children. few the 
ambulatory children were able use 
show-card paint fill empty spots 
the mural. Individual booklets 
certain topics were put together 
attractive form and also became pari 
the exhibit. Clay models animals 
and people, showing the habits 
customs the people well 
products South American countries 
were made and displayed. 


DRAMATICS—TO RELATE IN THE FORM 
OF THE DRAMA 


The simplest form the drama, 
one the most valuable for children 
the spontaneous dramatic play, 
which children enact what they ob- 
serve life. They relate the forn 
the drama. Later they re-enac 
stories that they have heard and thu 
enter vicariously into the lives 
emotions unseen imaginary per 
sons. These plays can acted 
the children, dolls, puppets, 
marionettes. These spontaneous plays 
when polished, improved, and writter 
down, make more formal productions 

rivaled opportunity for creative writ 
ing and planning together. Literature 
biography, social studies, and curren 
events offer limitless subject matte 
out which make plays. The 
can vary from short dialogs—made 
the spur the moment illus 
trate, for instance, the purchase 

(Continued page 61) 
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Emerging Program for Improving 
Reading Sight Conservation Classes 


INTRODUCTION 


one looks back over the past few 

years, modern reading program 
the education children with 
limited vision seen slowly 
evolving. New learning experiences 
are utilized, and the values recent 
ideas become evident. 

Nowhere the scope the cur- 
ricular skills there greater neces- 
sity for improvement than the 
teaching reading children with 
visual impairment. The children 
sight saving classes have been de- 
prived many happy learning ex- 
periences which accompany such ac- 
tivities the regular grades. While 
rapid progress being made the 
field reading for normally sighted 
children, the reading activities sight 
conservation classes are subsequenily 
challenged. using the contribu- 
tions careful research accomplished 
the field reading, can 
teachers and educators, study our 
present reading program effort 
further enrich and adapt the 
learners with visual handicaps. 

attempt made this article 
note the kind adaptation used 
the developing reading program 
ascertained, also, how such program 
vitally affecting the growth its par- 
ticipants being further improved 
the light modern philosophy 
reading, new materials, and changing 
practices. 


Lorraine Galisdorfer 


NATURE OF THE MODERN READING 
PROGRAM 


The modern reading program for 
children with visual difficulties 
based upon current theories and trends 
underlying good program read- 
ing for children without visual dis- 
abilities. seems pertinent, first then, 
consider the nature and organiza- 
tion such reading program for 
children who are normally sighted. 

The term, reading program, re- 
ferred this discussion, used 
broad sense and includes various 
types activities which involve read- 
ing. Not only are such experiences 
part the basic reading program, 
but they are also used connection 
with other areas, such social stud- 
ies, science, and health. this pro- 
gram reading also another type 
activity known free reading 
which involves stories and books read 
the children their own reading 
ability level, mostly for fun. The 
basal reading program, however, in- 
cludes experiences which the pupils 
read, talk about, and react the 
stories found modern reading ma- 
terials published progressive learn- 
ing levels, from pre-primer through 
junior high school, well-known 
publishers. Such series basic read- 
ers are accompanied teacher guide- 
books which are found systematic 
suggestions for guiding reading skills 
and abilities. These skills are re- 
inforced the-pupils make use 


GALISDORFER teacher partially seeing children the Charles 


Lindbergh School, Kenmore, 
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new materials their activity books 
corresponding levels reading 
ability. 

The reading program modern 
education not only one aspect 
integral part child growth and de- 
velopment. Through developmental 
philosophy reading, children are 
given opportunity grow fully 
and express their varied interests 
terms individual needs and abilities. 
The activities the program depend 
not only upon its conception de- 
velopmental growth process, related 
language development and the power 
thinking, but also upon the objec- 
tives the reading experiences 
which the pupils engage. These are 
now both broad and functional. The 
major purpose teaching reading 
further personal and social growth 
and development. The stimulation 
strong desire learn read ef- 
ficiently significant. 

The question what place read- 
ing should occupy the school cur- 
riculum and its organization within 
such setup may raised. The old 
principle necessity still vogue, 
and reading used 
whenever the need arises. Practical- 
all the learning areas depend 
reading experiences that skills and 
habits are guided during definite pe- 
riods well other times dur- 
ing the day. Needless say, the 
reading program flexible length 
and frequency well purpose. 

advisable look the fea- 
tures modern reading program, 
since maintained that program 
for children with visual impairment 
part of, and not apart from, such 
good reading program for pupils 
without visual impairment. What are 
some the principles guiding learn- 


ing experiences continuous growth 
reading result? The writer 
here reviewing some the cur- 
rent trends the reading program: 


The reading program has definite ob- 
jectives which should reflect the phil- 
osophy the local school system. 
should not only aim teach the chil- 
dren how read but also guide 
the learners what read. 

Reading experiences coordinate 

other activities and doing, play 

important role learning and 
living. 

The reading program takes cognizance 

individual differences children’s 

needs, backgrounds, interests, abilities 
and rates learning. 

Different types experiences are in- 
cluded the reading program. 
the program continues change 
improve, provision made for evalua- 


tion. 

The program reading character- 
ized levels progress. 
continuous and basic habits 
skills are acquired sequence. 


Such reading program based 
the ideas outlined above should pro- 
mote rapid progress the ability 
read. should also instrumental 
preventing reading defects well 
helpful providing diagnostic and 
remedial measures. 


ADAPTATION IS NECESSARY 


modern reading program com- 
plete unless adapted meet per- 
sonal differences. reading 
experience which affects the whole 
individual, then everything the 
learner does, has done, and will 
has some meaning for 
are important for adapting 
reading. Partially seeing 
have visual deficiencies which 
recognize. Not only are these 
dren aware their visual defects 
they are also cognizant the 
limitations their classroom 
ences. These visual disturbances, 
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ing kind and degree, necessitate 
adaptations selecting materials and 
planning reading activities geared 
the individual growth needs 
partially sighted pupils. 

Certain requisites met 
the publishers order produce 
materials that are suited the needs 
children with partial vision. One 
important requirement 
reading materials the large size 
type used. Books are printed either 
point bold Caslon type but 
materials with the point type are 
preferable for the elementary school 
sight saving classes. There are other 
essentials reading materials 
heeded choosing books for children 
with poor vision. The following points 
should considered: large, clear il- 
lustrations; spacing between 
lines, words, 
paper; worthwhile, 
content. 
selected with great care these dif- 
ferent factors are kept mind when 


good 
non-glossy 
and interesting 
Reading media need 


undertaking program reading for 
visually-handicapped pupils. 

also necessary adapt the 
activities well the materials 
providing good reading program. 
not the activity that important, 
but the adaptation that really 
matters. There not one way but 
combination approaches mak- 
ing reading experiences effective. The 
basal reading program should insure 
steady growth habits and skills. 
However, reading activities related 
other phases the curriculum are 
followed only they are needed 
supply understanding and information 
which cannot furnished without the 
close use vision. Recreational read- 
ing kept minimum the pupils 
are guided seek other forms 
amusement. 
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adapting program which the 
reading experiences 
planned and also used with limitations 
the other areas the curriculum, 
importance ob- 
Short 


periods reading activities and al- 


paramount 
serve two hygienic principles. 


ternating periods close eye work 
and eye ease are practiced. These 
two precautions program making 
cannot overlooked reading ex- 
periences are adapted the health 
needs the pupils. Although long 


activities should not planned, 
variety reading experiences de- 
sired. adjusting the program in- 
dividuals. 

compensate for the 


Activities may 


restrictions imposed upon the read- 


ing program. experiences 
are helpful source enrichment, 
dramatizations, excursions, 


and 


such as: 
visits the museum other ex- 
hibits, rhythms, concerts, clay model- 
ing, construction projects, roller mov- 
ies, and puppet shows. Other ways 
building meager backgrounds 
utilize aural and speech mechanisms. 
many instances the teacher reads 
aloud order supply material that 
needed the pupils solving 
their problems. Valuable devices 
promoting the appreciation litera- 
ture and acquisition knowledge are 
the radio, talking book, and record- 
ing machine. These oral aids help 
reduce the stress activities which 
involve the use vision. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AN IMPROVED 
PROGRAM 


Children with visual abnormalities 
are continual need progress in- 
sofar reading instruction con- 
cerned. Advances are being made 
which should further enrich the pres- 
ent reading program. These develop- 
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ments are uncovered the writer 
sees them, although they are merely 
indicative improvement and only of- 
fer possibilities for expansion the 
field reading. Recent strides facil- 
itating further progress reading are 
set forth terms two essentials 
the program: the materials used and 
the activities guided. respect 
reading materials for 
sighted, the following are noted: 
now possible use the same 
modern basic reading book series 
those enjoyed the children the 
through junior high school level. (1). 
Measurement and reference mater- 
ials are published large type for 
use with the visually 
More supplementary reading materials 
enlarged type are obtainable 
more attractive books varying in- 
terests and levels are being produced. 
annotated guide publications 
available large type from large 
number publishers compiled and 
being used teachers inform 
them new books. (2). Improved 
models mechanical devices are ap- 
pearing. Audio-visual aids 
coming more plentiful familiar chil- 
dren’s stories. Text-films are dis- 
tributed book companies 
tegrate the reading program. 
revised edition text the health 
and education partially sighted 
children making possible greater 
understanding these children and 
their needs. (3). Service bulletins 
and monographs with helpful sugges- 
tions reading are distributed in- 
terested teachers regularly pub- 
lishing companies. (4). New pro- 
fessional books for educators are pub- 
lished recently the field read- 
foregoing statements that thought and 


action are being directed toward im- 
provement, and through the read- 
ing program, resulting from more and 
better materials. 

Progress seen also the reading 
experiences undertaken partially 
visioned pupils. The 
tivities are evidenced suggestive 
such enriched experiences: 
modern program carefully-planned 
systematic reading activities 
able being carried with the re- 
production few basic series 
books large type for primary grades 
and one series for the entire ele- 
mentary school grades. With the 
introduction new large type dic- 
tionary, such activities alphabet- 
izing and vocabulary building are now 
made easier. Through the use 
new curricular materials, varied skills 
are learned, such skimming, out- 
lining, using the table contents and 
the index, and attacking word recog- 
nition and analysis. emphasis 
grows from interesting stories and 
stimulating experiences engendered 
the children’s sharing reading ex- 
periences. Pupils are given op- 
portunity achieve worthwhile pur- 
poses silent reading: 
ing material, organizing and locating 
material, and judging and applying 
material. With the greater variety 
and scope reading media more chal- 
reading, especially the center in- 
terest unit idea well seasonal 
themes. Specific needs 
viduals, both diagnostic and remedial, 
are provided with basal workbooks 
and readers. Appraisal activities 
for measuring success various fields 
learning well reading are 
encouraged through the 
achievement tests large type for 
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the middle and advanced grades. Other 
techniques are used basis for 
guiding growth also. With these dif- 
ferent activities for guiding experi- 
ences reading, progress pupil 
growth and improvement the read- 
ing program are inevitable. 


SUMMARY 
This discussion evolving read- 
ing program the sight conservation 
field 


capitulation: 


summarized briefly for re- 
Reading activities for 
partially. seeing pupils are the same 
those experienced 
seeing pupils, the differences being 


normally- 


the emphases adaptation only, ac- 
cording the kinds and degrees 
the visual the 
viduals. Partially sighted children 
are guided achieve enjoyable 
optimum 


impairment indi- 


manner, reading 


growth minimum time and 


amount close eye work. The 
sight conservation 


through understanding individual 
growth needs, mental and reading abil- 
ities, interests, and environmental con- 
ditions and backgrounds, sets the stage 
for adaptable reading program 
that the pupils achieve confidence and 
success terms their capacities 
grow and develop. 


FORWARD LOOK 


attention focused upon de- 
velopmental philosophy reading, the 
learning experiences, ever changing, 
are being slowly shaped the in- 
terests and needs the pupils par- 
taking such program. leaders 
children with visual defects, may 
continue our efforts understand 
these young learners and their en- 
vironment, order further enrich 
their experiences living, that they 
may grow and develop the fullest 
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Service 


their potentialities and become 


happy, useful citizens. 
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How England Provides for the Exceptionally 
Intelligent Child the Secondary School 


purpose this article dis- 

cuss what currently being done 
England educate the exception- 
ally intelligent child. Conferences 
the Ministry Education London, 
personal visits county offices 
education, and observation 
schools were all valuable sources for 
the data presented herein. 

The Education Act 1944, which 
made sweeping changes the system 
secondary education England, 
set the following three types 
secondary schools: 

The Grammar School, with 
academic curriculum designed pre- 
pare students for university and col- 
lege work. 

The Technical School, which 
prepares pupils for various trades 
well for jobs business 
dustry. 

The Secondary Modern School, 
the newcomer English education, 
designed give general, well- 
rounded program the great mass 
students who will complete their for- 
mal education the secondary school. 


Running parallel this public sys- 
tem education are 
schools England, which occupy 
much the same position now pri- 
vate institutions the American sys- 


tem. 


Dean Evans 


DEFINITION OF EXCEPTIONALLY 
INTELLIGENT 


England the exceptional child 
one who rates high intelligence 
and general school achievement. The 
methods for determining levels in- 
telligence and achievement 
ondary age pupils are relatively sim- 
ple. age all students the 
publicly-supported schools take com- 
mon entrance examination. This test 
made and administered the 
county offices education, which are 
direct control local education. 
All pupils the final grades ele- 
mentary school take this examina- 
tion. Some the grammar schools 
which are partially supported pub- 
lic funds administer their own com- 
mon entrance examinations. These cor- 
respond roughly the county tests. 
the basis grades made this 
exam pupils are assigned one 
the three types secondary schools. 

The 1949 Common Entrance Test 
the London County Council repre- 
sentative. consists three parts—a 
“General Paper,” English section, 
and Arithmetic section. The first 
paper verbal intelligence 
The English section involves writ- 
ten composition which must eval- 
uated subjectively. The Arithmetic 
test includes series problems 
worked out using elementary arith- 


metic. 


Dean Evans English and social studies teacher Seaford High School, 


Seaford, Delaware. 
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HOW ENGLAND PROVIDES FOR THE EXCEPTIONALLY INTELLIGENT CHILD 


The entrance examination for the 
Manchester Grammar School, which 


but also direct state 


grant school, also worth consider- 
ing. consists five parts—two pre- 
liminary examinations, English and 
Arithmetic; two 
tions, English and Arithmetic; and 


advanced examina- 


essay test. 


the 
schools also give their own series 
examinations determine special ap- 
titudes vocational subjects. The 
entrance exam the Schools Tech- 
nology, Art and Commerce Oxford 


Some secondary technical 


good example. This test has six 
parts—an Arithmetic paper; Eng- 
lish test; Speed and Accuracy test; 
Special Paper for Art and Craft 
Candidates; Special Paper for Com- 
merce Candidates; and Special Pa- 


per for Engineering 


Trades Candidates. 
ADMISSION VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


Theoretically, pupils are selected for 
admission the various types sec- 
ondary schools according their 
scores these various tests and their 
past performance elementary school. 
Those who show special aptitude for 
academic course leading 
lege university work are supposed 
attend the Grammar schools. Those 
who have technical vocational lean- 
ings are supposedly directed into the 
Technical those 
whom broad general education seems 
most desirable are theoretically en- 
rolled the Secondary Modern 
Schools. Actually, however, practice 
quite different from theory. Those 
students making the highest grades 
the Common Entrance tests are ad- 
mitted the Grammar schools usual- 


ly. these facilities are quite limit- 


schools. for 
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ed, only relatively few pupils have 
chance for admittance. Certain 
others with special aptitudes are ac- 
cepted the Technical schools. The 
vast remainder are sent Secondary 
Modern schools. There has been much 
controversy over this method trans- 
fer elementary secondary 
Many educators feel, first 
all, that too early age 
through 


from 
schools. 
college 


predict success 


tests and past performance records. 
Some transfers are made from one 
type school another after the 


secondary education the child com- 
mences, but these are rare. 

Because the old established tradi- 
tions many the Grammar schools 
(which existed long before the Act 
1944), parents generally feel that they 
better Technical 
Theoret- 
ically the Secondary Modern, ideal- 


are than either 


Secondary Modern schools. 


conceived, should equipped 
prepare the student better for life 
modern society than the rigid, formal 
Grammar school. actual practice, 
however, the Grammar school today 
the 
riculum established, its staffing 


the other hand, many Secondary Mod- 


the better two. 


adequate, and its plant intact. 


ern schools are still the drawing 
boards. Lack materials prevents 
their construction. Classes are being 
held old and makeshift buildings. 
There teacher shortage and in- 
structional materials are not avail- 
able. parents are correct 
when they believe that the Grammar 
school today provides the best pub- 
lic secondary education. The Tech- 
nical schools are doing good job but 
relatively few the pupils attend 
these institutions. compared the 
number enrolled Grammar and 
Secondary Modern schools. 
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The entire problem transfer 
closely allied the program for the 
exceptional child England. ob- 
vious now that, under the present 
day system, most the exceptional- 
intelligent children the 
Grammar schools. Here and the 
private schools were found most 
the techniques and for deal- 
ing with the exceptional child. The 
remainder this article concerned 
with the investigation practices 
within the four main types sec- 
ondary schools with regard the mat- 
ter provision for the exceptional 
child. The Grammar, Technical, and 
Secondary Modern schools are dis- 
cussed. analysis methods 
the private secondary 
cludes the discussion. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


should noted that regard 
the handling the exceptional child 
well all other academic mat- 


ters, the headmaster the school 


virtually autonomous. There 
direction from the Ministry Educa- 
tion the county office education 
the area. Each school handles such 
problems the manner which most 
suited the students and staff. How- 
ever there striking similarity 
techniques .in the Grammar schools 
far the education the excep- 
tional child concerned. 


The most striking provision noted 
this survey was the system 
grouping used most Grammar 
schools. Because very favor- 
able teacher-pupil ratio, possible 
have very small classes most 
levels. entrance, the students are 
grouped homogeneously the basis 
their achievement the entrance 
examinations described the previous 


section this report. They are placed 
respond the sections American 
secondary school grading. Instead 
using the system whereby grades 
are considered secondary, the first 
grade secondary work the equiv- 
alent the American seventh grade, 
entitled “First form.” There are 
six forms altogether the English 
secondary program. 
coming exceptional children are gen- 
erally placed the first form, stream 
But the English method clas- 
sification and grouping goes 
further. 

Through system “sets” the pu- 
pils are further classified according 
their aptitude and ability each sub 
ject. Sets are actually smaller class 
divisions for instructional purposes, 
and are generally numbered 
and Therefore boy who shows 
exceptional ability aptitude 
mathematics will placed Set 
for Algebra. The same boy may take 
Latin Set his achievement 
aptitude languages low. Unde 
this system possible for all 
dents, regardless their stream 
sification, take course work 
others approximately equal ability 
conceivable that pupil strean 
generally low group) might have 
special aptitude for one subject. 
might then placed Set for thai 
particular subject whereas migh 
fall Set for the remainder 
his courses. Those students 
higher sets are expected 
more than those the lower divisions 
This plan seems versatile enoug! 
provide maximum individual 
velopment for each child. The sue 
cess such program depends, how 
ever, the staff-pupil ratio. 


addition this unique grouping 


sti 
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HOW ENGLAND PROVIDES FOR THE FXCEPTIONALLY INTELLIGENT CHILD 


the Grammar schools make the fol- 
lowing additional provisions for the 
exceptional child: Instructors work 
individually with each student when 
class size permits. Brighter students 
are assigned more extensive projects. 
courses, such advanced Latin, are 


assigned students exceptional 


cases, 


ability. Participation plays, con- 
certs, and other 
tivities encouraged. The most 


exceptional are encouraged take 
sixth form This method re- 
quires some explanation. about 
the end the fourth fifth form, 
most students take the School Cer- 
This exam 


work. 


tificate Examination. 
prepared the universities, and pass- 
ing equivalent graduation from 
the American Many 
grammar 
their formal education this point. 


the 


who expect enter uni- 


school. 
terminate 
However, exceptional children 
versities into the sixth form. 
Here they take advanced subject mat- 
ter work, according their main in- 
terest and field specialization. 
the conclusion the sixth form work 
the students take the Higher School 
Certificate Examination, which more 
advanced. passing grade this 
exam qualifies the pupils for college 
university entrance. the con- 
clusion the writer that sixth form 
work the equivalent freshman 
courses the average American in- 
stitution higher 
most demanding academically and only 
small percentage continue through 
the university. Obviously, 
versity entrance England almost 
completely the hands the higher 
inasmuch 


learning. 


uni- 


institutions themselves, 
they prepare the entrance examina- 
tions. 
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THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


This division English secondary 
education concerned mainly with 
preparation students for industry 
and commerce. There was little evi- 
dence specific provision for the ex- 
ceptional child these schools. 
was noted, however, that classes are 
This 
means that the teacher can give more 
individualized instruction both the 
slow and fast members the group. 
The teacher-pupil ratio the tech- 
nical schools most favorable. 


quite small many instances. 


THE SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 


All those students above age 
who not qualify for the Grammar 
schools and who have special apti- 
tude for the Technical schools attend 
the Secondary Modern Schools. 
evident that these institutions receive 
the student 
the present time their 
facilities are overcrowded and inade- 
quate. The Secondary Modern school 
new innovation under the Act 
1944. 


been 


great cross-section 
population. 


Grammar schools have long 
established, with plants and 
The Tech- 
nical Schools also have had many 
their facilities since before World War 
II. The Secondary Modern school 
finds itself the undesirable position 
having the most children care 
for, and the most inadequate facilities 
for their work. There are some new 
buildings and some very 
tures that have been used for years 
senior elementary schools. New con- 
struction proceeding rapidly 
possible, and new teachers are being 
recruited. the midst this con- 
version the “new education” the 
exceptional not been com- 
pletely forgotten. Because the com- 
(Continued page 63) 
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Impaired Workers Industry 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN was first asked talk 

you about the experience seri- 
ously impaired workers industry, 
hesitated. What bearing, after all, 
did this experience have your prob- 
lems educators children? But 
did not take much reflection see that 
there not only was relationship, but 
very direct relationship. The prob- 
lem teachers prepare children 
for useful lives adults. The experi- 
ence adults, therefore, should have 
very definite bearing the educa- 
tion children. 

Particularly this true the spe- 
cific group children with whom you 
are impaired group 
children. Like other children, many 
them will—in the course years 


porting. They will become part 
our labor force. They will, however, 
encounter greater difficulties find- 
ing and holding jobs than will the 
group unimpaired job seekers. The 
findings the Bureau Labor Sta- 
tistics how well how badly 
adults with serious physical impair- 
ments fare industry, the problems 
they encounter, and suggestions that 
may helpful, therefore should 
direct concern you. 

Let understand the very out- 
set that there are children who are 
impaired that they cannot utilized 
effectively industry. Society will 
have find some other way take 


Max Kossoris 


care them. the other hand, 
there are many persons with serious 
impairments who can 
cessfully great variety indus- 
trial occupations. 

The reason are concerned with 
this problem that industry, and 
large, does not want hire the im- 
paired. must admit that the suc- 
cessful placement impaired per- 
son poses problem addition 
those posed the so-called “normal” 
workers. The impairment precludes 
consideration for some the jobs the 
unimpaired might able perform. 

modern industry, however, that 
not serious obstacle. The essence 
scientific placement match the 
man the job. poor placement 
technique, for example, put 125 
lifting cement bags. Similar- 
ly, poor placement put per- 
son with arrested heart condition 
job that requires severe physical 
exertion. But either them could 
very well less strenuous work 
The impaired worker poses problen 
which must considered along witl 
his abilities. With the positive 
phasis what the impaired persor 
can do, rather than what can- 
not do, many the objections em- 
ployers disappear. 

The medical profession 
ance companies probably share 
the blame for the insistence 
ployers that job applicants free 


Department Labor, 550 Federal Office Building, San Francisco California. 


This paper was delivered the convention the International Council 


tional Children San Francisco, 
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IMPAIRED WORKERS INDUSTRY 


standably, they shy away from prob- 
lems which can evaded. long 
there adequate supply able- 
bodied workers, many industrial phys- 
icians dodge the problem placing 
the light 
techniques, 


impaired workers. 
modern placement 
ever, this insistence surplus abil- 


ities—that is, abilities not required for 


how- 


the successful performance job— 
cannot defended. does not make 


insist 


that person have two good legs when 


for example, 


there are plenty bench jobs that 
not require the use legs. 

What about the other objections 
frequently voiced employers— that 
impaired workers are less efficient, 
that they are absent more frequently, 
that they 


that they are more likely 


lose more time because 


get hurt, that they are hazards fel- 
low workers, that they run work- 
men’s compensation costs? 

These are questions which com- 
prehensive survey the Bureau 
Labor Statistics supplies concrete an- 
swers. The survey 
with the performance manufactur- 
ing industries workers with serious 
physical impairments. was made 
possible (1) the 
financing the Veterans Administra- 
tion which wanted answers these 
questions because the necessity 
placing impaired veterans, and (2) 
the fact that industry had been 
compelled the severe manpower 
shortage during the war employ 
many impaired persons whom other- 
wise would not have employed. 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


The purpose the survey was 
dig out the answers from industry’s 
own records. was entirely factual 
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measurements any kind were ex- 
cluded. Contrary the popular con- 
ception that statisticians are the worst 
three kinds liars, the statisticians 
and economists who ran this survey 
insisted hard, measurable facts, let 
the chips fall where they may. Re- 
gardless our own theories feel- 
ings social responsibility, be- 
lieved that the best answers in- 
dustries’ objections the employ- 
ment physically impaired persons 
could supplied industry itself. 


PLAN OF SURVEY 


The survey covered the work ex- 
periences over 11,000 seriously im- 
paired workers 109 manufacturing 
plants all the country dur- 
ing the years 1945 and 1946. The 
impairment types selected for inclu- 


sion the survey were severe 


constitute serious difficulties ob- 
taining employment. Minor disabil- 
ities were deliberately excluded. 

The impairment types were de- 
fined group outstanding indus- 
trial physicians. They included ortho- 
pedic, vision, hearing, hernia, cardiac, 
ex-tuberculous, peptic ulcer, diabetic, 
epileptic, and multiple (i. e., combina- 
tions these groups) types im- 
pairments. 

Each the 11,000 impaired workers 
selected for inclusion the survey 
was selected from the establishment’s 
medical records which defined the dis- 
ability. Each them, turn, was 
paired with one more unimpaired 
workers doing exactly the same work 
alongside the impaired worker, and 
nearly the same age and work ex- 
perience. The workers the con- 
trol group exceeded 18,000. Thus all 
variables were eliminated which were 
due factors other than the one 
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primary concern—the fact that the 
one worker was seriously impaired 
while his co-workers the control 
group were not. These workers, were 
not seen talked and they were 
matched without knowing how their 
performance records compared. 


FINDINGS OF SURVEY 


Contrary the popular conception 
that workers with serious physical dis- 
abilities are found only custodial 
types work—janitors, elevator oper- 
ators, etc—only seven per cent 
the impaired group fell into this cate- 
gory. Nearly per cent were found 
processing jobs great variety, 
per cent were engaged the main- 
tenance buildings and machines, 
one per cent were working foremen, six 
per cent were inspection and test- 
ing, four per cent recording and 
control operations, and about nine per 
cent were engaged the moving 
materials. all, over 1500 different 
types jobs were represented the 
survey. would have been possible 
include good many more these 
workers could have been matched 
adequately with unimpaired workers 
the control group. The ranges 
occupations included everything from 
unskilled labor the most highly 
skilled machinists. 

The significant fact about this great 
spread the types jobs covered 
the survey that demonstrates 
beyond question that practically any 
job any plant potentially job 
for impaired worker one kind 
another. The kinds impaired 
workers who can used one type 
plant may differ from those which 
can used another type. For ex- 
ample, while foundry may not 
able use worker with rheumatic 
heart, but could readily use person 


with orthopedic impairment, radio 
tube assembly department would have 
occupations for such person. 

Now let turn our statistical 
findings worker performance. 


The impaired workers, 
group, were found efficient 
the unimpaired workers against 
whom they were matched. fact, 
their output rate was one per cent 
better. 

course, that does not mean that 
every impaired worker good work- 
er. But neither every unimpaired 
worker good worker. Individual 
differences are found 
groups. But the impaired work- 
ers, group, per cent were 
good, per cent were better, and 
only per cent were poorer ef- 
ficiency. other words, three-fourths 
the impaired group were good 
as, better than, their unimpaired co- 
workers. 


The absenteeism records the 


two groups were nearly the same. The 


impaired lost about one day more per 
year, difference too small sig- 
nificant. The reasons for absences 
were about the same for groups. 

The injury experience the im- 
paired group was decidedly better 
than that the unimpaired group 
The frequency rate 
juries for impaired workers—i. e., the 
number such injuries per million 
hours exposure—was 8.9, against 
9.5 for the unimpaired, with both ex- 
posed identical hazards. 


Only one instance was found 
which injury could traced 
the existence impairment—and 
then was due the fault the 
foreman who had placed the worker 
job was not supposed do. 
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case could the fact estab- 
lished, either from our data from 
the experiences management, that 
impairment was blame for the 
injury fellow worker. 

The findings clearly show that, 
properly placed, the impaired worker 
more accident risk than 
any other worker. Nor there any 
reason believe that, with proper 
placement, injuries impaired work- 
ers will more severe. The average 
period disability was 14.5 days for 
the impaired worker against 14.9 days 
for the unimpaired worker. the 
these figures frequency 
disability 
impaired workers cannot more cost- 


duration, injuries 
terms workmen’s compensa- 
tion—unless, course, the 
jury, when added the existing im- 
results 


pairment, permanently 


larger degree impairment. But 
such cases are relatively rare, and 
not single one was found our sur- 
vey. 

The survey also showed clearly 
that the types injuries depended 
the type work involved, and not 
the nature the existing impairment. 
cuts and bruises burns were 
numerous among the impaired group, 
they were just frequent among the 
unimpaired. 

round out the experience with 
work injuries, non-disabling injuries 
were studied those which re- 
the case 
disabling injuries, the experience 
the impaired worker group was 
way inferior that their co- 
The frequency rates, 990 
minor injuries per million hours, were 
identical for the two groups. And 
again there was difference 


quire only first aid. 


workers. 


types injuries. 
The similarity between the two 


groups was further emphasized 
the use medical plant facilities for 
non-industrial injuries. Both groups 
averaged 1.5 visits per worker during 
the period studied. 

The one important difference be- 
tween the two groups was found 
the turnover rate. The stability 
workers the job was being meas- 
ured, and particularly the degree 
which workers left their jobs volun- 
tarily. 

Our findings did not bear out the 
contention that the 
worker less likely change jobs. 
Due the unusual period, however, 
during 
measured—i. e., the reconversion per- 
iod after the war—we believe that 
the statistical measure obtained does 
not reflect average experience accur- 
ately. was found that impaired 
workers had voluntary quit rate 
3.6 against rate 2.6 for the un- 
impaired. During the 
period, many the impaired workers 
were laid off—partly because they 
had the lowest seniority they were 
among the last hired, and part- 
because many plants again imposed 


usual impaired 


which this experience was 


reconversion 


the physical limitations they had sus- 


pended during the tight 
shortage. consequence, many 
impaired workers, anticipating similar 
layoffs within their plants, looked for 
jobs promising greater security, and 
Many them now 


manpower 


often found them. 
had something sell they did not 
have before—skill and experience. 

group like yours, there must 
considerable satisfaction know 
that the most comprehensive and most 
objective study made this field 
impaired worker performance holds 
great promise for many the chil- 
dren entrusted your care. The two 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


DARREL MASE BECOMES COORDINATOR 
FLORIDA CENTER CLINICAL 
SERVICES 

Darrel Mase, Ph. D., has resigned 
from his position Chairman the 
Curriculum for Training Teachers for 
the Handicapped the State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey, ac- 
cept position Coordinator the 
Florida Center Clinical Services, 
the University Florida. This 
Center consists group clinics 
which have been coordinated serve 
University students and residents 
the State Florida. The clinics which 
are functioning coordinated unit 
are the Speech and Hearing, Voca- 
tional Guidance and Mental Hygiene, 
Reading Clinic, 
Adapted and Corrective Exercises, and 
Medical Diagnosis and Treatment. 

The Florida Center Clinical Serv- 
ices has four-point program: (1) 
extend the services these clinics 
adequately meet the needs the 10,- 
000 University students; (2) effec- 
tively use the clinics, staffs and 
equipment training teachers and 
specialists; (3) develop needed re- 
search programs various areas deal- 
ing with the handicapped; (4) 
offer needed services through the 
clinics the residents the State 
Florida. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 

The Montana Chapter the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, with 
Eastern Montana College Educa- 
tion, offered summer school students 
the opportunity participate their 
second workshop dealing with the 


problems the Exceptional Child. 
addition the introductory orien- 
tation course the problems the 
exceptional child, the previous sum- 
mer’s workshop students 
fered advanced course which in- 
cluded some teaching every 
the center for crippled children 
the college. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

what was described pioneer- 
ing advance the field education, 
Butler University announced creation 
new department within its col- 
lege education for the specialized 
training teachers preparing in- 
struct physically and mentally handi- 
capped children. Dr. Ross, Uni- 
versity President, said the new pro- 
gram, which will begin this fall, was 


-made possible through the joint co- 


operation the University and the 
Indianapolis Foundation. Several 
the leading universities the country 
offer selected specialized courses for 
prospective teachers certain cate- 
gories handicapped children, Dr. 
Ross said, but little has been done 
comprehensive, co-ordinated way to- 
ward preparing teachers deal with 
the many types 


dren. 


LUNCHEON GROUPS WELCOMED 

President Finch will welcome any 
special-education related group that 
wishes hold luncheon, breakfast, 
dinner the New York conven- 
tion, April 18-21, provided the reserva- 
tion for room cleared first through 
Council headquarters. This includes 
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NEWS AND 


meetings state chapters and national 


local organizations interested 


exceptional children. 


DULUTH HAS THE PERFECT ANSWER 

Like any enterprising organization 
that attempting expand its serv- 
ices and effectiveness, the Council 
confronted with limited revenues with 
which the job. Some our 
chapters have been helping find the 
answer increasing the number 
their members. Thus far, Duluth, 
Minnesota, holds top honors this 
respect having doubled their last 
vear’s membership. 

each chapter the Council would 
accomplish the equivalent, either 
its own membership organizing 
other chapters nearby communities, 
all current Council problems finance 


would solved. 


THE BASEMENT— 
REFUGE? 

The school basement about the 
best and only place flee case 
atomic bomb attack. 

Without directly referring the 
problems protecting chil- 
dren, the Atomic Energy Commission 
prepared general suggestions for shel- 
ters used should atomic bombs 
begin fall. Principal recommenda- 
tion: Escape the basement. 

make the basement shelters 
safe possible, officials Washing- 
ton suggest that good shelter should: 


school 


protected against flooding from 
ruptured water pipes, steam pipes, 
communicating tunnels. 

terial. 

Have roofs ceiling which are 
well-supported interior columns, 
other means, and not depend solely 
upon exterior walls for support. 
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NOTES 


Have ample protection against 
broken, flying glass. Wire mesh, both 
inside outside panes 
which are not made wire inserted 
glass, should provided and held 


window 


securely place. 

Contains fixtures objects 
which can detached shock and 
become missiles. 

Have wire mesh, other pro- 
tection, under ceiling prevent in- 
concrete other ceiling material. 

Have doors design which 
will minimize danger jamming 
rupture due blast or, later, heavy 
suction. 

Have suitable auxiliary lighting 
that time will the occupants 
complete darkness. 

Have suitable ventilation equip- 
ment permit the alloted number 
occupants remain the space for 
two hours. 

10. 
proportion the alloted number 
occupants; chemical toilets can used 


expand existing facilities. 


—Edpress News Letter. 


MISS GEORGIE LEE ABEL APPOINTED 
STAFF AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND 
Miss Georgie Lee Abel 
appointed the staff the American 
foundation for the Blind where her 
duties will lie largely with the educa- 
tion blind children. While the 
Foundation, she will answer the many 
calls that continuously come for 


advice modern 


consultation and 
methods teaching and counseling 
the young blind, and will keep the 
Foundation informed special types 
research her field. 
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DR. LEONA BAUMGARTNER RESIGNS 


Announcement was recently made 
the resignation Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner who has been Associate Chief 
the Children’s Bureau since June, 
1949. She returns her position 
Assistant Commissioner Health, 
New York City, and will continue 
serve the Children’s Bureau un- 
salaried special consultant matters 
relating the Bureau’s programs 
research and children’s services. 


PARENT-GROUPS FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 

The Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children announces recent 
movement among the organized groups 
parents for mentally retarded chil- 
dren the form the newly created 
central council for parent-groups. The 
individual groups are all autonomous 
and independent each other. Some 
them have had professional assist- 
ance from one agency and some from 
another. They have developed their 
own programs and raised the money 
finance their programs. the 
parent-groups increased number, 
they expressed need for central 
council. meeting was called 
Jane Bull, executive director the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, the expressed desire 
the parent groups. 

Delegates from the six organized 
groups met June the State 
Illinois building Chicago. 
delegates voiced their desire for 
interchange ideas and plans for the 
training their mentally retarded 
youngsters, and greater public un- 
derstanding mental retardation. 
need for parent education was also ex- 
pressed. They indicated that cen- 
tral council needed means 


plans. Groups individuals the 
state who are interested may write 
the Illinois Commission for 
capped Children, 160 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois, for further informa- 
tion. 


The Commission for Handicapped 
Children works closely with these 
groups its official capacity 
state-wide coordinating agency. 
does not, however, have any the 
groups directly affiliated with it. 
the present time, until the plans for 
central council are completed, the 
commission acts liaison and secre- 
tariat for these groups. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION TENNESSEE 

The program Special Education 
Tennessee brought about action 
the 1947 Legislature has been 
operation for two years. Prior that 
time Tennessee’s exceptional children 
were for the most part neglected edu- 
The Tennessee Depart- 
ment Public Health through its 
Crippled Children’s Service had pro- 
gram teaching hospitals. Local 
facilities augmented private agen- 
cies were providing instruction for 
dren. Five classes for partially see- 
ing children had been established and 
four teachers for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren were working public 


schools. 


The Special Education Program 
set the Tennessee Department 
Education followed the pattern 
other agencies that was set 
regional basis with offices 
West, Middle and East Tennessee. 
date supervisor and staff eight 
consultants are working develop 
system education for all types 
handicapped children. 
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During the school year 1948-49, 3919 
children received the benefit spe- 
cial facilities education. Two thou- 
sand, eight hundred fifty-four crippled 
children were given some educational 
hospitals, 
struction for homebound), special 
classes and one special school. One 
hundred twenty-one received instruc- 
tion classes for partially seeing. 
Nine hundred forty-four were given 
attention for speech and hearing de- 


assistance 


fects. 
One outstanding feature was that 
the Special Education Program reached 
into every county Tennessee. While 
some counties the number taught 
was almost neglible, especially when 
compared with existing needs, 
every county has been contacted. 
Surveys determine needs, appear- 
ing before meetings interested pub- 
lic and private organizations and other 
types public relations work, have 
been part the duties the con- 
sultants Special Education. They 
have also provided guidance setting 
local instructional facilities and 
counseled special teachers just begin- 
ning their respective fields. Eventual- 
the consultative services will extend 
ruling questionable cases and 
general try keep Tennessee’s spe- 
cial education facilities proceeding 
sound basis. 
children 


tests and 


More than 20,000 
screened through speech 
audiometric hearing tests during 1948- 
49. Two thousand seven hundred 
eighty-four were found defec- 
tive. Thirteen speech 
teachers are now work the pub- 
schools while fifteen are working 
with other agencies which serve 
part meet the needs children 
For the most part, those 


were 


school age. 
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who were crippled and those with de- 
fective vision have already been found 
the Tennessee Department Wel- 
fare and the Tennessee Department 
Health. Fifty full-time and forty- 
five part time teachers the home- 
bound are employed. Seven teachers 
for partially seeing children serve 
classes specially equipped meet their 
needs. Fifteen teachers are teaching 
classes for crippled children. Eleven 
hospital teachers are employed the 
State Department Education. 


Significant developments have been 
made and the following facts indicate 
healthy program Special Educa- 
tion Tennessee: 


Twelve speech hearing 
teachers began work during the 
1949-50 school year. This brings 
the total number work 
public schools twenty-five. 

library clear-type books has 
been set from which school 
systems may procure books de- 
signed best utilize and con- 
serve the vision low visioned 
children. 

The consultative staff (State) 
being expanded provide fuller 
services. this connection 
program for the pyschologically 
exceptional contemplated. 

host private agencies and 
organizations are helping mold 
public and legislative opinion to- 
ward more complete program. 
Most these organizations’ are 
providing financial assistance 
some way. 

Special teaching positions and 
special instructional equipment 
and materials are being con- 
sidered part Tennessee’s 
minimum education program and 
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funds are provided accordingly. 
in-service training program 
has been inaugurated which pro- 
vides training Special Educa- 
tion for classroom 
supervisors, 
special teachers and other school 
personnel. This program has 
been implemented through the 
University Tennessee, Mem- 
phis State College, Austin Peay 
State College and Middle Ten- 


nessee State College. 


While Tennessee’s program Spe- 
cial Education still its infancy 
shows promise steady progress 
both urban and rural areas. con- 
minimum program education there 
every reason believe that within 
ten years Tennessee will have special 
facilities for exceptional children that 
will compare favorably with what 
considered the regular school 
nessee Department Education.) 


PARENT INSTITUTES HELD 

The tenth two-week Parent Insti- 
tute-Nursery School was held April 
the Michigan School for the Deaf. 
This annual program designed 
accelerate the early social and edu- 
cational development children with 
hearing losses. Twenty-eight parents 
and their deaf hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren attended the Institute bringing 
the total families that have attended 
since the start the institutes over 
hundred. 

This year the extension depart- 
ments the Michigan State Normal 
College and the University Mich- 
igan assisted offering the Institute 
supplement their in-service, 
teacher-education program that con- 


ducted the campus the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. 

“Understanding your Child,” first 
child and then child with 
handicap, was the theme the second 
annual Parent Institute held this past 
summer the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. The staff realized that large 
percentage problems with handi- 
capped children are common all 
children, and the Parent Institute 
made every attempt help the par- 
ents understand the every-day prob- 
lems growing well the 
specific problems the handicapped 
child. full daily schedule lec- 
tures and demonstrations was aug- 
mented individual conferences be- 
tween parents and staff members. 


MISS ELMA ASHTON APPOINTED 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

The appointment Miss Elma Ash- 
ton supervisor training the 
Children Bureau’s Division Inter- 
national Cooperation has recently been 
‘announced. Miss Ashton will plan 
programs training and observation 
for foreign specialists child health 
and welfare who study this country 
under the auspices the Children’s 
Bureau. The visitors come the 
United States under 
ranged the Department State, 
Department Defense, and the Unit- 
Nations, well other public 
and private agencies. Miss Ashton 
brings this position extensive ex- 
study and observation for specialists 
from other countries, 
for three years social 
ficer charge fellowships for the 
United Nations. Previously she had 
directed similar training program for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Social Security Amendments—1950. 

August 28, 1950, President Tru- 
man signed the 1950 Social Security 
Amendments. Included are provisions 
for Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
which offers more than 600,000 non- 
public school, college, educational and 
religious employees opportunity 
build retirement protection. The pro- 
tection optional, fact the first 
move must come from the institution, 
not the Government. Application for 
such protection can made any 
time long two-thirds the em- 
ployees request it. Those not desir- 
ing coverage are exempt. However, 
all new employees hired after the in- 
stitution comes under the program 
are covered. 

Provision also made for the 
Children’s Bureau which annual 
grants for services children have 
been increased from million 41.5 
million “which will give tens thou- 
sands children greater chance for 
good health and care” predicts Kath- 
arine Lenroot, Chief the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. These amendments 
authorize Congress increase annual 
grants for state and local services for: 
maternal and child health services; 
crippled; and child wel- 
fare services. With increased funds 
available the states plan start 


existing programs, among 
others, for children with rheumatic 


cerebral palsy, hear- 
and for pre- 


fever, epilepsy, 
ing handicaps, saving 


mature babies. 


MIDCENTURY WHITEHOUSE 
CONFERENCE CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 
The Midcentury Conference sched- 


1950 


uled take place the week Decem- 
ber 1950, promises great step 
the pooling information about 
children and youth. insure wide 
coverage groups, institutions, and 
cultures, the gathering and shar- 
ing information intense program 
has been going for the past year. 


Starting with meeting May 
three hundred national organizations 
met consider ways which they 
could cooperate the work the 
conference. Many groups have made 
surveys child-welfare services for 
the conference. Several working 
groups have been appointed con- 
sider problems special interest 
national organizations. The commit- 
tee “Handicapped Children” recom- 
mended that full consideration giv- 
helping the handicapped child 
“to become very real and happy 
part his home, his neighborhood, 


and his community. 


Chicago during the month 
June meeting was held provide 
for state and local participation the 
this 


dele- 


planning the conference. 
meeting over one hundred 
gates, forty Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 


states, 


were represented. 


provide for international par- 
ticipation there were recently trans- 
mitted through the State Department 
invitations five hundred delegates 
from countries 
national and professional groups 


Such large participa- 


foreign representing 
those countries. 
tion international scale has not 
been duplicated since 1919. 
hoped that with this wide range 
participation the Midcentury Confer- 
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ence will one the most fruitful 
ever have been attempted. 


INFORMATION HEALTH SERVICES 

The August-September issue “The 
Children’s Bureau should 
terest everyone involved the 
education children. The entire mag- 
azine devoted health services 
which the school and teacher can pro- 
vide without extra budget ma- 
chinery. articles written phy- 
sicians are explanations of: how chil- 
dren’s emotional disorders 
recognized; how promote classroom 
health; how children, even with heart 
disease, can take part sports; how 
help children with speech, hearing 
and vision handicaps. 

obtain single free copy the 
August-September, “The Child,” write 
the Division Reports, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, 


LITERACY EDUCATION PROJECT 
The Literacy Project 
sponsored the Office Edu- 
cation now available for use 
basic readers, workbooks, 
ing aids written adult interest 
level but elementary reading level 
(grades through 4). Because those 
most likely need such materials are 
least likely able buy them 
they are paper bound and kept 
minimum cose. one will receive 
royalties for the sale the materials. 
For additional information write Edu- 
cator’s Washington Dispatch, 100 
Garfield Ave., New London, Con- 


necticut. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Social Studies Teachers—A factual 
explanation the current crisis which 


prepared for our troops entitled 
“Our Stand Korea,” available 
teachers for five cents copy from the 
Superintendent Documents, Wash- 
ington, Ask for Armed 
Services Talk No. 334. 

Principals—The Board Education 
Virginia has completed film 
the functions ieaching materials 
center. The firm dramatizes how 
good teaching materials center can 
save the teacher time and energy. 

Armed Forces Reservists—For list 
and description critical occupations 
which will taken into account 
deferring reservists, write the 
Labor Department, Washington 25, 
Ask for Part the “Critical 
Occupations List.” 

School shop teachers. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has free list- 
ing bulletins repair and 
general maintenance for the house, 
garage, and workshop. gives refer- 
ences booklets treating anything 
from vacuum cleaners diesel 
engines. 

Science teachers. Weather 
Bureau, Washington 25, C., of- 
fering free chart entitled “It Isn’t 
the Heat, It’s the Humidity.” This 
chart might value basis for 
class project causes and ways 
measuring humidity. 

Social Studies teachers. catalogue, 
“102 Motion Pictures Democracy” 
films) available from the 
Superintendent Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, The films have been 
recommended federal advisory 
committee. The catalogue cost 20c. 

Mental Health Film. 
“Preface shows the life 
average American boy and how his 
personality affected the attitudes 
his family and other adults his 
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life. Three different parental attitudes 
towards the boy are shown. When his 
parents help the boy develop ac- 
cording his own capabilities, not 
expecting too much him and not 
keeping him too dependent others, 
grows into man who can live 


NOTES 


satisfying, productive life. The op- 
posite shown when parents try 
force him the man they wish 
him be. The film available from 
the National Institute Mental 


Health, Public Health Service, Bethes- 


14, Maryland. 


ABSTRACTS AND SELECTED REFERENCES 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


“The semantic reactions 
the adult cerebral Clyde 
Berger and Francis Giden. Am. 
Occupational Therapy. May-June, 1950. 
4:3:102-105, 135. 

consideration semantic terms 
the significance the concept cerebral 
palsied individual. 


Eppy, “An resource for 
physically handicapped children.” 
Service Rev. June, 

“The widespread interest the care 
crippled children has led many inquir- 
ies from different parts the country 
about the 
which has been operation for nearly 
four years. unit the State De- 

partment Public Welfare, resi- 
dential center offering facilities for phys- 
ical rehabilitation, educational 
gram, and experience group living for 
educable children with physical handi- 
caps specialized and severe that other 
resources are unsuited their needs.” 


ADELINE “Statistical survey 
group institutionalized cerebral palsy 
Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 

One hundred forty-one cerebral palsy 
cases, comprising approximately 18% 
the total female population 791 the 
Pacific Colony were statistically analyzed 
according etiologic factors, birth or- 
der, type and extent involvement, and 
intelligence, 

“We may thus conclude that birth order 
may play important part the etiology 
cerebral palsy; that intelligence and 
physical handicap may vary widely even 
group mentally defective cerebral 
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BENJAMIN. 


palsy patients, and that this group, 
epilepsy important factor. Finally 
must realize that major problem 
exists convincing families these 
children that early placement advis- 
able.” 


“Statistical aspects 
mental deficiency with congenital cere- 
bral spastic infantile paralyses.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. July, 1950. 55:1:99- 

“This study based upon analysis 
544 patients the books the New 
York State schools for mental defectives 
April 1948, diagnosed mental de- 
ficiency with congenital cerebral spastic 
infantile paralyses. These patients repre- 
sent about per cent all the patients 
these schools. They were admitted 
average age 14.0 years. The ma- 
jority (82 per cent) were either idiots 
imbeciles. Fifteen per cent were morons, 
compared with only per cent among 
mongols. There probable excess 
later-born among the spastic group.” 


WILLIAM BENHAM. “Music ad- 


junct the training children with 
cerebral palsy,” William Benham Snow 
and Beatrice Fields. Occupational Ther- 
29: 

“This paper deals with experience gained 
the Department for Motor Disabilities 
the Neurological Institute. This de- 
partment functions school treatment 
set-up for cerebral palsied children. 
The reactions music, both listening 
and active participation the children 
groups and individually, has been 
important feature the Department for 
the past year and one-half. Techniques 
have been studied and our progress re- 
ported this presentation.” 
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Visual Impairments 


Great EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT. Pupils who are defective vision; 
report the Advisory Council Edu- 
Stationery 1950. (66) (35c). 

The following Report submitted 
the Secretary State the Advisory 
Council Education Scotland, pub- 
lished order that may available 
all who are interested. The recom- 
mendations the Report have 
considered the Secretary State, 
and the meantime should not 
regarded any way committed ac- 
cepting them.” 

Auditory Impairments 

Bakwin, Morris. “The deaf child.” 
682. 

The incidence, etiology, mental function- 
ing, personality, schooling, occupations, 
and care the deaf child are considered 
this article. 


CANFIELD, Norton. Audiology, the science 
hearing, developing professional spe- 
cialty. Springfield, Charles Thomas, 
(Pub. no. 51. American 
Lecture Series) $1.75. 

This booklet reflects the pioneering that 
has been done the programs 
for the deaf the development audi- 
ology centers which serve 
tion centers where medical, psychological, 
and educational facilities are provided. 
The following aspects the subject are 
briefly discussed: the audiology center; 
the role psychiatrist, acoustic 
physicist and the speech therapist; the 
fenestration operation; speech audiometry; 
pediatric, geriatric and industrial audiology. 


“Rehabilitation the hard- 
of-hearing school child; Detroit’s plan.” 
the Michigan State Med. Society. 
Jan., 1950. 49:89-91, 96. 

“Many the pathologic processes 
the child may arrested and complete 
restoration normal may result. The 
physician’s function and duty recog- 
nize the hearing deficiency early and 
establish the necessary treatment.” 


MENT. Pupils who are defective hear- 
ing; report the Advisory Council 
Education Scotland. Edinburgh, 
Stationery Off., 1950. (72) (Cmd. 
7866) 

“The following report pupils who 
are defective hearing submitted the 
Secretary State the Advisory Coun- 


WILLIAM 


cil Education Scotland, published 
order that may available all 
who are interested. The recommenda- 
tions the report have still con- 
sidered the Secretary State and 
the meantime should not regarded 
any way committed accepting them,” 

Discusses the problem deafness and 

the organization and administration 
educational program for the deaf Scot- 
land. 
“Clinical audiology 
public health and school health programs.” 
Am. Public Health. May, 1959. 

“The work audiology particular 
importance the public health 
where both preventive and conservational 
programs can administered effective- 
The prevention hearing impair- 
ment and the conservation residual hear- 
ing are fundamental steps the health 
and welfare vast number children 
who, for better worse, are tomorrow’s 
citizens. These problems therefore com- 
mend themselves full consideration 
the public health level thought and 
action.” 


Francis “The education the 


deaf; the book mart, being list books 
the deaf, speech 
the language signs, etc., now print: 
Part II. Am. Annals the Deaf. May, 
1950. 95:3:315-349. 

“The first list was published 
American Annals the Deaf, Vol. 92, No. 
March, 1947, pp. 151-168. The informa- 
tion for this second list 
soon after the publication the first list. 
Therefore, the writer makes claims 
that any all the books the sec- 
ond list are still available. suggested 
that the readers write the publishers 
determine the books can still 
obtained.” 


“Books suitable for 


small deaf children.” Volta Rev. June, 
1950. 292. 

school for the deaf the King Edward 
School Toronto offers list, supple- 
mentary the one published 
February 1950 issue the Volta Review, 
books for the deaf hard 
hearing child from three five years 
age. These books are also suitable for 
the deaf child primary school who did 
not attend nursery school.” 


Speech Impairments 


tering and cluttering young children,” 
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Katrina Hirsch and William 
Langiord. Pediatrics. June, 1950. 5:6:934- 
940. 

the personality well means 
communication; severe dysfunctions 
speech then may reflect personality dis- 
order disorder interpersonal rela- 
tionships both. the child, however, 
speech also tool which masters 
develops. speech difficulty the 
growing child must evaluated from 
both points view.” 


the normal and child.” Train- 
ing School Bul. Apr., 

This article was prepared for the Tri- 
County Unit the New Jersey Parents’ 
Group for the Retarded Child pre- 
sented over Station WCAM, Camden, New 
Jersey, March 20, 1950, the author. 


today.” Am. Med. Assn. June 24, 1959. 
143: 

rhythm speech, and the symptoms un- 
fold gradually. The principal present day 
theories are that stuttering 
choneurosis personality disorder; 
and organic disorder language 
function. The theory that due pri- 
marily slower process myeliniza- 
tion the cortical speech areas offers 
satisfactory explanation the basic facts. 
Emotional and environmental factors 
important role unfolding and per- 
petuating the disorder. Emphasis the 
treatment should prevention. Every 
preschool child who shows early signs 
stuttering should receive immediate treat- 
ment.” 


screening 
audiologists and speech pathologists.” 
Speech end Hearing Disorders. June, 
1950. 

“Speech pathologists 
can use certain clinical tech- 
for screening purposes. Proper 
entation and training the use these 
techniques essential. The use bat- 
tery psychological screening tests em- 
phasizes the multiphasic aspects the 
and allows for more com- 
prehensive understanding his problem. 
tests are suggested for the 
ereas intelligence, social maturity. per- 
adjustment, motor ability, educa- 
tional achievement, hearing and vision.” 
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Retarded Mental Impairment 


Borreca, FRANK (and others). 


shop developing lessons for retarded 
adolescents program occupational 
education,” Frank Borreca and others. 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1950. 
55: 23-59. 

Eight curriculum cores 
program vocational education developed 
for retarded children New York City. 
One year devoted each core. The 
general form the lesson plans are 
presented including the standard aim, 
motivation, development, application, and 
summary. 


derstanding the problem the deviate 
child: The home teacher.” Welfare Re- 
porter, Department Institutions 
and Agencies. June, 11. 

Miss Cianci supervisor home teach- 
ing, working out the North Jersey 
Training Totowa. The type 
retarded child she works with 
sometimes labeled “institutional” and not 
acceptable the public school. Working 
with the parent and the mentally deficient 
child the home, the home teacher can 
most helpful creating better home 
and family adjustments and better com- 
munity understanding the problem 
mental deficiency. 

This type home training program, be- 
gun first Massachusetts where wes 
conducted trained social workers, 
being developed New Jersey per- 
son trained education, and 
guidance. 


Epwarp “Reading disability and 


mental deficiency; preliminary report.” 
Training School Bul. May, 1950. 47:4:47- 
56. 

“In the course clinical examinations 
The Training School, many children 
were discovered whose reading level fell 
below expectancy based mental age. 
Reading diagnoses were made 
‘strephsymbolic’ patterns, with definite as- 
sociational deficiencies. From these eight- 
een, three were selected form group 
homogeneous with respect associational 
deficiencies, reading and spelling levels, 
M.A., and C.A. teacher was instructed 
the principles and use the Gilling- 
ham and Stillman method 
slightly the writer for group work. 
the course the instruction this 
was carefully supervised. The group was 
taught for five months period using this 
method. Reading levels were measured 
the beginning end end the period 
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instruction. all cases, the children 
gained considerably more than would 
expected normal growth 
period, indicating that much the prog- 
ress made was not purely maturational 
but was due the instruction. This 
held indicating that specific reading 
disabilities can exist the mentally sub- 
normal and that such disabilities are, 
some extent least, 


“Mental retardation prob- 
lems different age groups.” Occupa- 
tional Education. May, 1959. 7:8:169-178. 

discussion the problems facing par- 
ents and the mentally retarded child 
determined his growth and develop- 


ment. The changing daily activities and 
interests are analyzed according the 
following age groups: Preschool period, 


ages 0-6; school period, ages 6:16; post- 
school period, above age 16. 


JOHNSON, study the social 


WILLIAM 


position mentally handicapped children 
the regular grades.” Am. Mental 
Deficiency. July, 1950. 

“This study was designed determine 
the social position the mentally-handi- 
capped child the regular 
was conducted two 
which there were special classes for 
the mentally handicapped.” 

Results from tests investigation 
show that the mentally handicapped chil- 


dren compared with children the 
typical group were more rejected, less 
accepted. Reasons given for 


jection were their unacceptable behavior 
and apparent inability desire con- 
Their age socio-economic status did 
not determine their social status much 
their lack mentality. The author 
believes that the regular classes are not 
meeting the needs the mentally-handi- 
capped children, but that other studies 
special classes, modified curricula, and so- 
cial adjustment the community and 
home are needed. references. 


“Effect glutamic acid 
pilot study,” 
Szurek. 
645-648. 

previous reports that glutamic acid will 
increase measurable Atti- 
tudinal effect the part nurses, psy- 
chologists psychotherapists, which 
might influence the results, has been 
minimized the use careful controls 
and different psychologists 
situation. Because the small number 
cases here reported further studies are 


function; 

Apr., 1950. 

results 


mental 

William 

Pediatrics. 
“These 


THOMAS. 


similar 


controls.” 


“The effect glut- 
amic acid feeding cognitive abilities 
mental defectives.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 

“Under the conditions the present 
study evidence was not obtained 
positive effect glutamic acid 
mental abilities measured scores 
defective subjects.” 


study the per- 
sonal characteristics desirable for the vo- 
cational success the mentally deficient.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1950. 

“The purpose the study which this 
paper based was first determine the 
success expected feebleminded in- 
dividuals each eight types jobs 
falling within four 
areas: repetitive, machine-operation, and 
social (i. e., those jobs involving contact 
with the public). Secondly, attempt 
was made ascertain the relative de- 
gree importance each fifteen per- 
sonal characteristics the success em- 
ployees low intelligence. The data were 


secured from both industry 
tions, and results from the two groups 
were correlated.” 

GALE “Social and emotional 


problems the mentally deficient child.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1950. 
55: 

“In conclusion the social and emo- 
tional problems the defective are prob- 
lems that are chargeable the normal 
much defective. The defec- 
tive’s problems center primarily mat- 
ters security and thwarted opportunity 
for expression. The total society’s at- 
tempts for the defective has effected lit- 
tle understanding him. There 
considerable unknown the emo- 
tional problems the mental defective.” 


Epilepsy 


Dec., 1949, 4:1:6-112. 

“This number Epilepsia contains the 
titles 461 articles and the names 646 
The present issue abstracts 
selected articles convulsive therapy, 
acetylcholine, and the electroencephalo- 
gram, articles that now the future 
may give better understanding the 
brain and the relation 
physiology seizures.” 

This issue also briefly reports the ac- 
tivities affiliates the International 
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League Against Epilepsy, and contains 
article William Caveness Sur- 
vey Public Attitudes toward Epilepsy” 
(p. 19-26). 

Issue available from Dr. Jerome 
Merlis, National Veterans Epilepsy Cen- 
ter, Cushing Hospital, Framingham, 
Mass., $1.00 copy. 


General 


ALTSTETTER, 
seventy-five cents less. Washington, 
C., Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1949. 

This useful bibliography for home, 
school and library has been revised 
bring date. Classification, price, 
and brief annotation are given for each 
book listed. contains indexes title, 
author and publisher. 

Available from the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1200 Fifteenth St., W., 
Washington 


Bakwin, Harry. “Lateral dominance; right- 
Pediatrics. 
Mar., 

The origin lateral dominance, in- 
cidence, training for handedness, eyedness, 
intergrades, and the problems associated 
with alteration lateral dominance are 
discussed this article. 


Lawrence “Education for 
teachers handicapped children.” 
mentary School May, 1950. 
529. 

This article discusses the growth and 
trends teacher-training programs, the 
impetus received from public schools and 
from the White House Conference, the co- 
operative relationships between collegiate 
institutions and residential schools for 
particular type handicapped child. 
references, 


Reading fun; developing 
children’s reading interests. New York, 
Columbia Univ. p., illus. 60c. 

This pamphlet intended for parents 
and teachers help them develop chil- 
dren’s reading interests. well pre- 
senting some the difficulties children 
encounter, the author has presented sug- 
gestions for helping children. 

Distributed Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, 525 120th New 
York 27, 


JoHN “Intelligence quotient 


children who have recovered from erythro- 
blastosis John Gerver and 
Richard Day. Pediatrics. Mar., 1950. 

“The average intelligence, measured 
the Stanford-Binet Scale, group 
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sixty-eight children recovered from 
erythrobastosis fetalis 
obvious motor nerve damage was found 
lower than that their unaffected 
older brothers and sisters. The extent 
the impairment slight, the mean 
difference being only 11.8, that 
there occasion for altering the usual 
custom giving good prognosis the 
parents child who has apparently 
recovered without 
suffering motor nerve injury. The data 
presented not distinguish between 
specific effect the antibody and 
nonspecific one such might any ill- 
ness the new born period.” 


boarding and hospital special schools, 
boarding homes for handicapped 
and institutions for further education and 
training disabled persons England and 
Wales. London, Stationery 
1949. (List 42, 1949) 

directory boarding special schools 
for blind and partially sighted pupils, deaf 
and partially deaf pupils, educationally 
subnormal pupils, epileptic pupils, deli- 
cate and physically handicapped pupils, 
maladjustment pupils, 
from speech defect and boarding homes 
for handicapped pupils attending ordinary 
schools; hospital special schools 
stitutions for the further education and 
training disabled persons. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


HEALTH. Why delinquency? The 
case for operational research; 
ence the Institution, London, 
England, October 1949. London, The 
Assn., 1949. 6d. 

This pamphlet contains report 
material presented the Conference 
the Scientific Study Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Material presented two 
phases the topic: “The limits pres- 
ent knowledge” and “The field for fu- 
ture research.” 

Available from the National Association 
for Mental Health, Maurice Craig House, 
Queen Anne St., London, England. 


diana. The homebound child, his educa- 
tion and welfare. Hammond, The Schools, 
1950. (14) illus. 

“This little booklet aims set forth 
briefly the Hammond Schools plan edu- 
cation for homebound children. 
believed that parents concerned find 
useful and that the general public will 
interested the information present- 
ed.” 

Distributed the Hammond Public 
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Schools, Lee Caldwell, Superintendent, 
Hammond, Ind. 


Hymes, Teacher listen, the chil- 


dren speak. New York, New York Com- 
mittee Mental Hygiene p., 

Pointedly illustrated with clever sketches, 
the pamphlet makes practical 
tive suggestions for helping such children 
the bully, the showoff, the clinging 
child, and the retiring child, 

Available from the New York Commit- 
tee Mental Hygiene, 105 22nd 
New York 10, 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM Enjoying leisure 


time. Chicago, Science Research Asso- 

This booklet discusses how organize 
time get the most from it, how plan 
recreation meet individual needs, start- 
ing hobby, and hobbies source 
emotional security another the 
Life Adjustment Series which now lists 
titles interest teenagers, parents, 
and those working the guidance field. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS Children 


with special health problems. (New York) 
The Assn.. (24) 

Attention this pamphlet has been cen- 
tered the problems children suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, malnutrition, rheu- 
fever and other cardiac disabilities, 
diabetes, allergy, epilepsy, well 
those convalescent following 
various health problems fundamental 
making appropriate adaptations, consider- 
able attention given present medical 
concepts some the more common 
health problems school children. 


DIVISION SPECIAL Ohio 


laws governing special education 
the state subsidy for 
dren. Columbus, The Bureau, 1949. 

compilation state laws specifically 
covering education exceptional children. 
Pamphlet available from Hazel Mc- 
Intire, Director, Division Special Edu- 
cation, State Department Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Henry center for 


elementary education Texas joint 
project public schools and university,” 
Henry Otto and Edgar. Na- 
tion’s Schools. June, 
description the Casis Elementary 
School under construction for occupancy 
January 1951, joint the 
Austin Public Schools and the University 
Texas. The school designed for use 


the University for observation and stu- 
dent teaching. will serve about 550 
children from kindergarten through Grade 
plus about 100 exceptional children 
the Special Education Laboratory Unit. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOY THE PHys- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK. Phases the 
federal program for 
(Washington) The Committee (1950). 
Wall chart. 

This wall chart, inches, avail- 
able from President’s Committee Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
Bureau Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, Free. 


WaaceE, Don LESTER. “A commencement 
story.” Minnesota Education. May, 
1950. 

“At the present time there are cen- 
ters Minnesota where home instruction 
given, 185 pupils and 104 teachers.” This 
article account the homebound 
school program the St. Cloud public 
schools. 


New Books 


The adjustment the 
blind, Hector Chevigny and Sydell 
Braverman. New Haven, Yale University 
Fress, 1950. 320 $4.00. 

“In this forthright book 
authorities assess the problem how 
human being must adjust physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally loss sight 
and the reception can expect from 
society Hector Chevigny, author 
Eyes Have Cold Nose, and 
Braverman, clinical psychologist, have 
examined the whole problem the blind 
the light psychological knowledge 
and modern techniques, and they call for 
similar re-examination the part 
the public, employers, and 
sponsible for the care and treatment 
the sightless.” 


handicapped the rehabilitation process. 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., c1950. 
296 illus. $3.50. 

“The professional worker who accepts 
responsibility for counseling the 
capped individual is, the author’s view, 
the essential link between the individual 
and the various agencies with which 
may come contact. Because the 
central position the counselor’s func- 
tion, this book attempts 
entire process rehabilitation, from case 
finding selective placement, 
the book devoted community or- 
ganization for rehabilitation and the coun- 
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ABSTRACTS AND SELECTED REFERENCES 


selor’s functions this connection. Func- 
tions the rehabilitation center are dis- 
cussed separate chapter.” 


JOHNSON, WENDELL, ed. Speech problems 
children, guide care and correction. 
New York, Grune and Stratton, c1950. 
265 $3.75. 

Prepared for the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
American Speech and Hearing Association. 

This book written for parents and the 
general classroom teacher well for 
the speech correctionist and physician. 
tells you simple, straightforward way 
how recognize the various kinds 
speech disorders and the particular prob- 
lems they create, what you can 
help the child with his speech handicap 
improve his speech and prevent 
crippled personality. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
Achieving goals for the handi- 
capped; proceedings 1949 annual conven- 
tion, November 6-10, 1949, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, Chicago, The 
Society, 1950. 231 $1.00. 

Participants the program this con- 
vention included some 
most distinguished leaders medicine, 
education, welfare and industry. 


guide for parents, Edith Stern with 
Elsa Castendyck. New York, Wyn, 
Inc., 1950. 179 $2.00. 

“This book was written meet the 
urgent need parents, pediatricians, so- 
cial workers, and all others concerned 
with the rearing and training handi- 
capped children. The 
treatment the subject available, will 
prove helpful and reassuring all those 
faced with the problem. Realistically, yet 
sympathetically, the authors take the 
relationship between parent 
capped child, the fitting the child into 
the family group, and ways helping 
him acquire attitude toward life which 
will enable him grow happy and 
useful.” 

The following types handicapped 
child are treated separate chapters: 
crippled, cerebral palsied, epileptic, blind 
partially sighted, deaf hard hear- 
ing, mentally retarded, speech handicapped, 
cardiac delicate. 


Hearing tests and hear- 
ing instruments, Leland Watson 
and Thomas Tolan. Baltimore, Williams 
Wilkins Co., 1949. 597 p., illus. 

“Here book, setting forth 
clear, readable style complete information, 
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ranging from the fundamentals audio- 
metry and basic audiometric techniques 
through audiometric studies and tests 
the prescription and fitting hearing 
aids, and concluding with chapter 
advanced audiometry and research. The 
book designed for physicians, nurses, 
school health officers, rehabilitation work- 
ers, and hearing aid technicians. All will 
find material applicable their special 
fields and much that will stimulate their 
interest hearing problems.” 

Chapters are arranged under the fol- 
lowing parts: Background the audio- 
meter, Interpretations audiometric data, 
Technical and engineering aspects the 
audiometer, Social aspects audiometry, 
Hearing aids, Advanced audiometry, 
Bibliography. 

Blindness, modern approaches 
the unseen environment, edited Paul 
Zahl. New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 576 p., illus. $7.50. 

Chapters written individual authors 
are grouped under the following sections 


the book: and welfare, Educa- 


tion and Vocational considera- 


tions, The military blinded, Time-tested 
boons the blind, Exploration new 
technological horizons, Ophthalmological 
factors. 


Enriching the Curriculum 


(Continued from page 34) 
Louisiana—to finished plays, with cos- 
tumes, scenery, and charge for ad- 
mission. 

However, 
limited and physical handicaps inter- 
fere, the play can radio play— 
reasonable facsimile thereof.” 
this case the actors can hidden 
benind curtain screen, and their 
play can announced like real 
radio production. This eliminates all 
worry about costumes, scenery, acting 
and learning the lines. The main em- 
phasis can placed the intelligent 
dramatic reading and the projection 
the story-idea. Only such stage- 
business can shown through 
sound effects will necessary. This 
type play has been used very satis- 
factorily hospitals. 

Children value the opportunity which 


time and funds are 
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dramatization gives them express 
their emotions. This opportunity for 
self-expression has therapeutic value. 
Psychiatrists use for this reason. 
Since dramatization can used 
many units experience, and can 
either simple complex, free use can 
made the dramatic technique 
hospital schools. account 
rather specialized use follows: 

teacher one tuberculosis sani- 
torium worked out radio play for 
the local Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation use its seal-sale pub- 
licity. One child-patient was chosen 
play herself and her story was 
used. The child and each member 
the staff was interviewed. Each 
the latter gave his own typical con- 
versation with the patient, which was 
taken down verbatim. narration 
hold the dialogs together was then 
The play was rehearsed and 
rewritten the staff, each acting 
his own part. was successfully given 
the local radio. this play, the 
actors included the admitting doctor, 
the social worker, the charge nurse, 
the dietitian, the teacher, and the 
child-patient. The child’s mother was 
the only one not played the 
character herself. 

Later, child-patients enjoyed acting 
out this play and sometimes re-wrote 
some agree with their own ex- 
perience. Because its reality 
their experience, was far greater 
interest them than 
found school books children’s 
magazines. 

The opportunity afforded the hos- 
pitalized child through dramatization 
doubly valuable because fills two 
needs. dramatizing his own hos- 
pital experiences, externalizes them 
and probably purges himself some 
the traumatic personality effects. 


dramatizing normal experiences 
which missing the hospital, 
able enter into them vicarious- 
and this way enrich his life. 

Art and dramatics are not the only 
media for enrichment 
riculum the hospitalized child. The 
use music, hobbies, clubs, and even 
the facilities the hospital itself bring 
vital experiences the children and 
young people confined hospitals. 
curriculum rich such experiences 
will tend further the normal and 
happy growth child patients and 
may fill the lives boys and 
girls that there will little 
time for the growth negative per- 
sonality traits. 


Emerging Program 
from page 39) 

Education, Part II. University 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949. 
Gray, William (Compiler and 
Editor). 
Reading Elementary and High 
Schools, University Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1948. 
McKee, Paul. The Teaching 
Reading, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1948. 
Witty, Paul. Reading Modern 
Education, Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1949. 


PENNSYLVANIA VACANCIES 
ARE ANNOUNCED 
Examinations for positions elementary 
and secondary schools 
special education for the 
tarded will given applicants who 
hold college degrees and who are able 
fulfill Pennsylvania teaching certifica- 
tion requirements. Salary, $2400-4600, 
based training and experience. Re- 
tirement plan, 10-month 
Apply now Roberts, Director, 
Division Personnel, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, 

burgh 13, Pa. 
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How England Provides 

(Continued from page 43) 
paratively small number vacancies 
the Grammar schools, many bright 
children find themselves the Sec- 
ondary Modern program. 

The following efforts are currently 
being made challenge the excep- 
tional child: 
according ability used. Children 


Stream organization 


are changed from one stream an- 
other periodically the basis 
achievement. Classes consisting 
children varying ability are divided 
into classroom work groups the 
teacher. The best are encouraged 
take advanced courses that will lead 
the School Certificate Examination, 
such Chemistry, Physics, Trigo- 
nometry, Algebra, Electricity, Archi- 
tecture, and French. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The remaining group secondary 
level schools the old group pri- 
vate institutions which 
“public” English terminology. Many 
these institutions take children 
age and carry them through the en- 
tire educational process age 
17. this discussion the concern 
with the secondary forms. Because 
admission these schools often 
the basis financial wealth, the 
student bodies are not nearly 
homogeneous those the Grammar 


schools. 
The “public” schools have made sig- 
nificant contributions toward 


growth and development the excep- 
tional child: The stream and set 
system described above widely 
used. Sets are extremely small, per- 
mitting almost individual work 
some cases. More difficult subjects, 
such Greek, are assigned excep- 
tional children. The School Cer- 
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tificate and Higher School Certificate 
are offered most “public” schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The English system seems offer 
the following contributions the 
American educator who confronted 
with the problem providing for the 
exceptional child: Careful group- 
ing according ability and aptitude 
the various subject matter areas 
desirable. much more favorable 
teacher-pupil ratio needed many 
American schools individualized in- 
struction for the exceptional child 
provided. The exceptional 
child should encouraged com- 
plete additional work, take more dif- 
ficult and advanced courses, and en- 
gage variety extra-curricular 
activities. 


Impaired Workers 

(Continued from page 47) 
major tasks commended for your 
consideration are: 


(1) Teach industry, and particular- 
industrial physicians, that 
the value worker lies 
his skills and what can 
do; that the demands 
dustry should 
geared the capacities re- 
quires for given job, and not 
surplus abilities which are 
not called for the job 
filled. 

(2) Teach special skills the im- 
paired, bearing mind the 
utility such skills our ex- 
panding economy. Employers 

are more likely waive their 

prejudices the case 

skilled worker, even though his 

placement involves greater care. 

This, course, puts greater 

emphasis occupational train- 
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ing and, necessary, rehabil- 
itation. 


Finally, want leave with you 
the conviction, amply demonstrated 
this survey, that many impaired 
persons, properly placed, can com- 
pete successfully industry with un- 


COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
The following committee appoint- 
ments have been made Wallace 
Finch, President the Council. 


Nominations: Arthur Hill, Chair- 
man, Board Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Credentials: Gwen Retherford, 


Chairman, Department Educa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Chapter Gertrude 
Barber, Chairman, Board Edu- 
cation, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

International Relations: Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Chairman, California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley, 
California. 

Epilepsy: John Tenny, Chairman, 
Department Special Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Darrell Mase, Chair- 

man, Florida Center Clin- 
ical Services, University Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Thomas Hopkins, Co-Chairman, 
Harry Moore School, Hudson 
Boulevard, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. 

Legislative: 
Sudbury 
Maryland. 


Program: 


Joseph Lerner, 9103 
Road, Silver Spring, 


NEWS 
The 


CHAPTER 


Hunter College: first 


impaired workers. They 
appeal for sympathy and special con- 
sideration. They can retain their self 
respect integral members the 
community, valued for what they can 
do. such workers are adequately 
trained and sensibly placed, their im- 


pairments are not handicaps. 


series meetings Special Educa- 
tion held the school year was 
scheduled for mid-October. The gen- 
eral topic, “The Handicapped Speak 
for Themselves” was treated by: Mr. 
Marvin Barnett, Executive Director, 
Amer. Foundation for Blind, 
Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei, Head Educa- 
tion Service, New York League for 
Hard Hearing; Mr. Harold Roditi, 
Graduate Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled, Former Assistant Physical 
Therapist and Demonstrator for the 
Army. 


Kern County: The Kern Council, 
Chapter 128 the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, will 
host other councils California, 
Nov. 18, 1950 state convention, 
which time Dr. Francis Doyle, re- 
gional director ICEC, will assist 
organizing state 


Seattle: The Seattle chapter opened 
its activities for the year with meet- 
ing October Pacific Pre-Voca- 
tional School. the board meeting 
was decided that the year’s theme 
Since this legislative year, 
the purpose the chapter acquaint 
the public with what being done 
for exceptional children and how im- 
portant this work really is. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children professional organization whose 
members are interested the education and welfare exceptional children—children who 
deviate physically mentally from the normal sufficient degree require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership the Council through local chapters indi- 
vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding membership Harley Wooden, Executive Sec’y. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Wallace J. Finch, Superintendent of 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing 6, Mich. 
Past-President, Arthur S. Hill, Director, Depart- 
ment of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

President-Elect, John W. Tenny, Wayne University, 
Detroit Michigan. 

Secretary, Nelle Dabney, 5503 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Executive Secretary, Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay (’51), 11 Hubinger Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut; I—Wm. M. Cruick- 
shank (’52), College of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; III—Felix S. Barker 
(53), Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Central: I—Mrs. Doris Klaussen (’51), Ann J. Kel- 


CHAPTER 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 


logg School, Battle Creek, Michigan; Il—Harvey A. 
Stevens (’52), Southern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, Union Grove, Wisconsin; II— 
Richard Dabney (’53), Office of Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Western: Frank Doyle ('54) Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cali- 


fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers (’54), Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto, Ontario. 

Outlying Areas: P. v. A. van der Spuy (’54), In- 
spector of Special Classes, Truter Street, Robertson, 
Union of South Africa. 


At Large: Jayne Shover (’52), 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; Cornelius VanAntwerp 
(52), Department of Education, Pretoria, Union 
South Africa; Dorothy Swope 3143 Pro- 
spect, Houston, Texas; Rose Parker (53), North- 
ern Illinois University, Normal, Illinois; Leo F. 
Cain (’54), San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California; Ray Graham (’54), Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Yysilanti, Michigan. 


DIRECTORY 


or more 


individuals whose full membership is of- 


ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


€ALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Kern County 
(Bakersfield), Long Beach, Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles County, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz County, Ventura County, (Ventura). 

COLORADO: Denver. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chi- 
cago West Suburban (Cicero), Danville, Decatur, 
Galesburg, Illini, Illinois Association of Chapters, 
Joliet, Rock Island County Association of Chap- 
ters, Rock Island County (Moline), Normal 
(Bloomington), Ottawa, Peoria, Rockford, Rock 
River (Morrison), South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Cedar Falls, Davenport, State Chapter (Des 
Moines), Iowa City, Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

MAINE: Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer (State Home and Training School), 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), North 
Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), Pontiac, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit). 

SOOEA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 

aul. 

MISSOURI: Cape Girardeau, Fulton, Missouri 
Council (St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Jop- 
lin, Columbia). 

MONTANA: State Chapter (Billings). 

NEBRASKA: Omaha, Scottsbluff. 


Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 


one 
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NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Central New York (Syracuse), Bing- 
hamton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, James- 
town, Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. 
Ill, New York City (Park West), Rochester, 
Schenectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH CAROLINA: State Chapter (Raleigh). 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, Lockwood, 
Toledo, Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Bartlesville, Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor. 
OREGON: East Oregon (Pendleton), 

Willamette (Salem). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania, (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
= (Nashville), Johnson County (Mountain 

ity). 

TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Alamo (San An- 
tonio), Amarillo, Brown County (Brownwood), 
Houston, Northeast Texas (Commerce), North 
Texas (Dallas), Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas (San Marcos), Texas Oilbelt 
(Abilene), Wichita Falls. 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Rock River 
Valley (Beloit), State Chapter (Shorewood). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne). 

* 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

SOUTH AFRICA: North Boland Special Teachers 
Union (Cape Town), Southwest District (Oudt- 
shoorn), Simonsbergtak (Stellenbosch). 
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TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


NEW YORK CITY 


APRIL 18-22, 1951 


President: Wallace Finch, Michigan School for the 
Blind, Lansing, Michigan. 


Program Chairman: Darrel Mase, Administration 
Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Local Arrangements: Dr. Mary Harnett, Board 
Education, 224 East 28th St., New York 18, 
New York. 
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